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TRIBUTE OF RESPECT. 


AN EXCELLENT SPIRIT WAS IN HIM. 
Daniel vi. 3. 


Srverat years have elapsed since I delivered a fu- 
neral discourse. This has been owing, not to a want 
of respect for the memory of deceased members of this 
church, but to a conviction of the peculiar delicacy of 
the task. To speak of all our departed Christian 
friends in the same terms of approbation, would be to 
defeat the legitimate object of funeral eulogy, and yet 
to discriminate, might be considered invidious and un- 
kind. I have therefore thought it better to be silent 
in relation to some individuals, whose conduct was tru- 
ly exemplary, than to feel compelled by custom to j 
praise others, whose lives had not entitled them to any a 
public commendation. We ought never to praise the 
dead at the expense of truth, nor to censure them at 
the expense of charity. These considerations induc- 
ed me long ago, to relinquish the practice of preaching 
funeral sermons. 

There are, however, instances when it is due both 
to the living and the dead, that the characters of those 
who have gone the way of all the earth should be por- 
trayed. Not to do so, would indicate great jnsensibil- 
ity to real worth. It would deprive us of the pleasure of 
grateful, although mournful recollections, and of the 
benefit of examples which ought to be imitated. Such 
an instance has just occurred. ‘The man whose life 
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and death, I would notice on this occasion, Was emi- 
nently pious, amiable, and useful. We should be un- 
just, both to him and to ourselves, as well as ungrate- 
ful to God, who gave him to us, were we to allow 
him to pass to the land of silence and death, without 
offering a publick tribute of regard to his memory. 

What is said of Daniel, could be applied to no one 
with more truth and propriety, than to our deceased 
friend. “An excellent spirit was in him.”  [t was this 
Spirit, pervading his private intercourse, accompanying 
him in all the difficult and perplexing transactions of 
business, and manifesting its mild lustre in his various 
publick ministrations, that so greatly endeared him to 
us. Perhaps I cannot give a more just and complete 
sketch of his character, than by tracing out its resem- 
blance to that of the prophet. 

1. ‘There was in the young Hebrew a spirit of ar- 
dent and habitual piety. 

He might have been just and kind, and have felt a 
patriotic concern for his suffering countrymen who 
Were captives in a strange land ; but estimable as these 
traits of character are, it could not have been said, 
“ an excellent spirit was in him,” had he forgotten the 
claims of his Maker on his regards. But he did not. 
He not only acknowledged the assistance of God, and 
his relation to him as a dependent creature, and a sub- 
ject of his moral government, but cherished the af- 
fections suitable tothe admission of these facts. Love 
and reverence, gratitude and penitence, pervaded his 
bosom ; and he gave utterance to these feelings in the 
language of praise and prayer. He was a man of ha- 
bitual piety. “ He kneeled upon his knees three times 
a-day, and prayed, and gave thanks to God.” He was 
indeed, so conscientious in observing his stated seasons 


of devotion, that although he knew, according to the 

decree which had been issued, that he could not do so 
| but at the hazard of his life; yet, as was his custom, 

‘¢ he went into his house, and made supplication before 
) his God.” No one can read the book of Daniel with- 
a out feeling convinced that he was eminently pious. 

So was our departed friend. ‘This-excellent spirit 
was jn him. No one who knew him, ever doubted his 
piety. And those who knew him best, had the best 
evidence of it. It was not in him a transient and fit- 
ful feeling. It was not a flame, merely kindled by the 
devotional ardour of others, and as suddenly extinguish- 
ed. It burned purely, mildly and steadily, without ap- 
parent intermission. He held habitual communion with 
the skies. Although he was extremely pleasant as a 
friend, and would converse cheerfully and freely, on the 
affairs of business, and the events of the day, as one 
who felt a rational interest in them, yet he could pass 
from these topicks, without any apparent abruptness, 
to those higher and nobler themes in which he most 
delighted. 

But it was at home, in his own beloved family circle, 
where his piety shone with peculiar brightness. ‘Those 
who had the happiness of an occasional residence with 
him, can bear testimony, how pleasant and acceptable 
he made his morning and evening devotions. His kind 
and pertinent remarks on the portion of scripture that 
was read, his unaffected simplicity, and his earnestness 
of manner, convinced every one that he was an Israel- 
ite indeed, in whom there was no guile. 

2. Daniel was eminent for a spirit of wisdom. 

This was manifested in all the difficult and impor- 
tant transactions of his lifee When he was in the 
king’s palace, at Babylon, “ he purposed in his heart, 


not to defile himself with the portion of the king’s 


meat. nor with the wine which he drank.” * He there- 


fore requested the 7 nce of thr Konus hs that he might 
not defile himself. But although the Prince favoured 


Daniel, and treated reat kindness, yet he 
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feared to comply with his request; because he 


knew that his own life would thereby be endangered. 


In this dilemm 1. Daniel displayed his great wisdom. 


Instead of repr ine t Prince for his pusillanimity, 
or of discussing abstract estions with him, and 1n- 
sisting on his right to refuse the King’s portion, he 


said, ** Prove thy servants, | beseech thee, ten days ; 


and let the mn five us pu to eat, and water to drink ; 
then let our countenances be looked upon before thee, 
and the countenances of the uildren that eat of the 
portion of the hi o's it; andast 1 seest, deal with 
thy servants.” His history affords many other illus- 
trations of his profound knowledge of the human heart. 


He united a respectful demeanour with unshrinking 


fide lity - and a cindness with a S| irit of firm- 
ness. He knew iy , to yield to @others 
without surrendering his own principles. He knew also, 
how to induce others to yield to him, without assuming 
an Imp! pel tom ' [ | ovel them. 

Wisdom is the correct id useful application of 
knowledge. There are men of creat learning and 
splendid talents who have no wisdom. They have no 
Spirit Ol GIs Mmment » enables them to decide 
what is proper to be said or done. Hence, with the 
best intentions they frequently do more harm than good. 
You never can lculate with certainty, whether you 
are to be Tatil tilh d v the ir remarks: or 
whethe r they will promote a spirit of peace, or blow 


up the flames of strife. 
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This was not the character of our ljamented friend. 
In him was the spirit of wisdom. Such of you as were 
connected with him under all the circumstances of this 
religious society from its formation until his dismission 

to the church in Federal-street, including a period of 
twenty years, know well, how wise he was in counsel, 
and how prudent in action. ‘There were occurrences 
y of this society which would proba- 


in the early histor 
bly have ended in its disorganization, had it not been 


cretion of the deceased, and a few oth- 
ers who were imbued with a kindred spirit. The 
blessing of the peace-maker was always his. When 
any unhappy collision ever occurred in the church, he 
never was the individual to increase it. No unkind 
remarks escaped his lips. He was a mediator between 
brethren. He loved to unite those who had been ali- 
enated from each other. And knowing that a soft an- 
swer turneth away wrath, he would not unfrequently 
use the language of entreaty, when in truth stern re- 
buke was deserved. He was extremely cautious of 
ng the feelings of others; and when his own 
was injured, would say, “ I might express my displea- 
sure ; but I have concluded that when I come to die, 
I shall feel better that I past it over.” By silence, for- 
bearance, and conciliatory words and conduct, he con- 
tributed in an uncommon degree to the peace and union 
of the numerous societies With which he was connected. 

3, The excellent spirit of Daniel was seen in his 


for the great dis 


woundi 


unaffected modesty. 
Although he was endowed with “a superior un- 


d the power of interpreting dreams, and 


derstanding, an 
and of resolving doubts” 


of explaining hard sentences, 
beyond all the wise men of Babylon, yet he manifested 
no improper elation of spirit. Nor did he attempt to 
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prejudice the King against his soothsayers and astrolo- 
gers forthe sake of obtaining favour for himself. In- 
stead of this, he voluntarily became their apologist, and 
assured the king that it was beyond the capacity of the 
wisest man to interpret his dreams. He candidly ac- 
knowledged his own utter in ompetency for the task ; 
only said he, “ there is a God in heaven that revealeth 
secrets. But as for me, this secret is not revealed to me 
for any wisdom that | have more than any one living, 
but for their sakes that shall make known the interpre- 
tation to the king, and that thou mightest know the 
thoughts of thy heart.” Had he been so disposed, he 
might easily have imposed on the monarch, and have 
gratified his vanity by producing the impression that he 
Was superior to all the wise men around him. But no, 
he could not resort tosuch means. He was unwilling 
that any one should praise him for wisdom or goodness 
that he did not possess. He was not more distinguish- 
ed either for natural or supernatural endowments, than 
he was for modesty. 

This was a prominent trait in the character of our 
late beloved friend. He would have been the last man 


to speak of his own talents or services. He never 


evinced by his conduct, that he hada high opinion of 


himself. Instances of his unassuming deportment are 
so numerous that my only difficulty ts in making a suit- 
able selection. He was a member of a church several 
years before he participated in any of its deliberations, 
from a feeling that it was indecorous to obtrude his 
opinions on those who were more aged, and had more 
wisdom and experience than himself. And it was not 
till a friend spake of him to his venerable pastor,” as 
: 


* Rey. Dr. Batowrn. 
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a young man of talents and great promise, that he was 
drawn from the shade, in which he had voluntarily re- 
mained. ‘he same modesty would have prevented him 
from entering the ministry at the period he did, but for 
an overruling Providence. Your present Pastor had en- 
gaged to supply your pulpit on the first Sabbath in Sep- 
tember, 1811. But unavoidable circumstances prevent- 
ed. And as the church had agreed from its organiza- 
tion, always to assemble for worship whether they were 
favoured with a minister or not, Mr. Lincoln was. re- 
quested on that occasion, to direct the services. He 
complied with the request; and more perhaps to the 
surprise of himself than to others, preached two very 
acceptable and interesting sermons. 

It was not. without regret that I heard of this circum- 
stance. For it had been my misfortune to have known 
several licensed preachers, who by their unreasonable 
jealousies and evil surmisings, had weakened the 
arms of their ministers, and added greatly to their dis- 
comfort. But I repeat now, with feelings of pleasure, 
what I frequently said while my friend was living; that 
not one of my fears in relation to him was ever realized. 
odest, simple-purposed man never lived. “His 


A more ™m 
If this were accomplished, 


single aim was to be useful. 


it never seemed a matter of concern to him, whether he 


occupied a conspicuous or an obscure station. He was 
willing to take any position, assigned to him, if it only 
afforded the prospect of turning men from the paths of 
disobedience to the wisdom of the just. He knew, 
achers have yet to learn—the extent of 
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what many pre 


his-talents. And he never stretched himself beyond 

his own measure. He never attempted to be bril- 

He never soared to a height which he was una- 

Hence, he seldom, if ever, raised hopes 
2 


liant. 
ble to sustain. 
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which were disappointed. His hearers never expected 
any thing from his lips but what was characterized by 
piety, modesty, affection and good sense ; and these ex- 
pectations were sure to be realized. He-admired Cow- 
per’s description of a preacher, and answered well to 
the requirement in which he says: 

“I seek divine simplicity in him 

Who handles things divine.” 

And the spirit which was so predominant in his minis- 
try, was with him every where. He was never obtru- 
sive nor overbearing. In his secular concerns, although 
firm, he was’ ever conciliatory, and gained the confidence 
and* respect of all who transacted business with him. 
‘¢ He has left behind him,” says one, who has paid an 
honourable tribute to his memory, “‘ many more noisy, 
ostentatious and presuming, but there are few who com- 
bine so many of the useful qualities with so much retir- 
ing modesty. There are few who have done so much 
good in so noiseless a manner.” 

4. Inthe person spoken of in our text, there was 
an excellent spirit of benevolence. 

When he heard that the wise men of Babylon were 
to be destroyed, because they were unable to interpret 
the dreams of Nebuchadnezzar, his sympathies were 
awakened, and he interposed in their behalf. ‘ Des- 
troy them not, (said he,) but bring me before the King, 
and I will show him the interpre tation.’ When admitted 
to his presence, he endeavoured to convince him that the 
wise men were blameless, and therefore ought not to 


be punished. ‘This benevolent attempt to save their 
lives was in accordance with his whole conduct. He 
breathed a spirit of kindness for all men, and especially 
for the unfortunate, whatever might be their character 
or nation. 


—. =e 
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So did our common friend. I know not in which he 
excelled most—In modesty or in untiring benevolence. 
He was always ready to every good word and work. If 
a plan of charity was presented to his notice, and he 
thought it would be beneficial to his fellow-beings, he 
was prepared to promote it. 

It was indeed his honour to aid in the formation of 
almost all the religious and humane charitable societies 
that appertained to the appropriate sphere in which he 
moved. He was active in the organization of the Evan- 
gelical Tract Society—the Howard Benevolent Society-- 
the Boston Baptist Foreign Mission Society—the Mas- 
sachusetts Baptist Education Society, and other institu- 
tions of a similar character. To these he notonly gave 
his name, but much of his time, and thoughts, and pen, 
as well as his property. 

His disinterested labours as a minister, are known to 
you all. He could say in the confidence of commanding 
the belief of the most sceptical ; ‘‘ I seek not yours, but 
you.” No one could accuse him of being an hireling, 
for he laboured without fee or reward. Few men 

reached more frequently, more acceptably, or more 
successfully. He was constant in season and out of sea- 
son; And he did not labour in vain. Few if any of 
; of our settled pastors had the satisfaction of being so ex- 
tensively useful. The churches of our denomination at 
Lynn—East Cambrid ee—Cambridge-port—Roxbury— 
South Boston and Federal Street; were more indebted 
to him for their formation and early progress than to 
any other minister. Others gave him their countenance, 
and were occasionally fellow workers with him, but 

he was the principal and most efficient instrument. Nor 
e his labours confined to the vicinity of Boston. 


wer 
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Many churches at a distance will long and affectionate- 
ly remember his t ul 

I have spoke n more | rticularly of his benevolence 
in sustaining the r ious charities of the age, but it 
was not confined to these. In his concern for the souls 
‘ He visited the 


fatherless and the widows in their aliliction. He was 


of men, he did not 


eyes to the blind, and feet to the lame, and the cause 
that he knew not, hy d out.”” ‘There are some 
here, and m ny wh I n h » \ ho n i only heard 
his kind wishes for their welfare, but participated in his 
liberality. But I need not enlarge on this part of his 
character. You all know that he had a kind and gener- 
ous spirit. 

A description of the closi r scene of this good man’s 
pilgrimage will probably nected. Ishall, in afew 
words, endeavour to meet that expectation. He died, 
as every one who knew him, might have anticipated. 


His end was p* 


“an 


. 
, 


Having fought t i | | finishied his course, 
and kept the faith, | l for the crown of righteous- 
ness laid up f 

On the last d ¥ Ob fis existence. he said, ** | 
know that my Redeemer liveth. And though after my 


skin, worms destroy i my flesh shall Isee 


God. Whom I shall myself, 
Shall behold, and not another.”’ It was remarked by a 


friend : to the n that b ; : : Dp ious. Y es, said 


he, and then rep 


and mine cyes 


To an inquiry whether he enjoyed the presence of 
Christ, he replied, the Saviour promised to be with mea 
great while ago ; and he will fulfil every word. “ When 
I walk through the fire he will be with me, and the 
waters shall not overflow me.” To another friend who 
said, I am glad that Jesus is with you, he answered yes $ 
‘¢ He is the chief among ten thousand and the altogether 
lovely.”” About an hour before his death, he offered the 
following prayer: ‘¢ Blessed Saviour into thy hands do 
I commit my spirit. Make me thine in the bonds of an 
everlasting covenant. What, lovely, gracious Redeem- 
er, what has been wrong do thou forgive; what has 
been gracious do thou record.” He repeated with 
much emphasis, that sweet verse of Watts— 


“JT asked them whence their victory came, 
They with united breath 


Ascribe their conquest to the Lamb, 
Their triumph to his death.” 
Having thus exhibited another delightful instance how 
a Christian can die, he gently fell asleep in Jesus. His 
spirit has ascended to God, and his flesh rests in hope of 
a glorious resurrection. 

The mourning children need not the assurance of our 
sympathies. We feel that your loss is incalculable. Ear- 
ly in life you were deprived of a most amiable and pious 
mother ; but a father was spared to guide your youthful 
steps, and to lead you into the paths of virtue and piety: 
and having had the delightful satisfaction of seeing his 
hopes and prayers in a good degree realised, he has been 
taken from you. May the Father of the fatherless be 
your guide through life, and your supporter in death. 
In your sorrows, you have more than the common con- 
solations attending the bereavement of a parent. Your 
loss is his unquestioned gain. He has left you a rich 
legacy in his character. You are beloved for the fath- 


er’s sake. Cultivate, my dear young friends, his spirit 


and follow his example, and the affection which was so 


generally fe! transferred to you; and 
what 1s infinitels re ; le, your father’s God will 
be your God forev 

In portraying the character of the deceased, I have 
not, my heare rs. been influenced by the consideration 
that it is customary to speak well of the dead. Nor has 
it been my aim to gratify the feelings of mourning rela- 
tives and friends, although they t be gratified, that 
so much can be said in sober truth, concerning one, 
whom they so tenderly loved. But I have had a higher 
object in view, | have yween desirous ofso awak« ning 
your admiration and love for the character of our de- 
parted brother. that vou should imitate it. Let the 
Same Cxrce i nt sp mtboewm Vv which Was in him. Be 
ye followers of him. who thr rh faith and patience in- 
herits the promise Remember him. who has spoken 
unto you the word of God: whose faith follow consider- 
ing the end of his convert 

The character 1 nh | ttained, you should la- 
bour to attain, by paticnt e in well doing. 
His piety and self trol: his kind and forgiving spir 
it, and his irre] fe, were not the result of ac- 
cident. but of watc! ,» prayer, re flection, and self- 
dedication, accom that divine blessing which 
is vouchsafed to all who! thes dilicently use the 
means. 

There is nodoubt, that a happily adjusted physical 
constitution, tributed rree to that Im and 
equable flow of fee! an hich he eminently dis- 
tinguished. But we shoyld not d eto him, and we 


Should fail of deriving nrofit from the contem- 


plation of his cx im pi .» were We to trribute his disere- 
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tion, equanimity and amiableness of disposition, solely 
to physical causes. The action of moral causes contrib- 
uted in nosmall degree to the formation of his character. 
He began in early life to commune with his own heart. 
He was in the constant habit, for a succession of years, 
of recording his thoughts, words and actions. And on 
reviewing the past, he determined to correct what he 
perceived was wrong, and to confirm what was right. 
He humbled himself before his Maker in view of his 
many imperfections, and made solemn vows as in the di- 
vine presence to be more circumspect in future. It was 
by such exercises as these, that he kept his heart with 
all diligence, and became such a lovely pattern of the 
Christian virtues. It should never be forgotten, my 
hearers, that moral excellence, any more than intellec- 
tual, is not to be attained but by self-denying and per- 
severing effort. Let me intreat you then, that every 


one of you do give the same diligence, which he did, to 
the full assurance of hope unto the end. 

Recollect also, that the honour of Christianity is in- 
yolyed in your religious and moral character. When 
exhibit an excellent spirit, and are careful to main- 


you 
tain good works, you glorify your Father who is in heav- 


en, and benefit your fellow creatures who are on earth. 
They may not subscribe to all your religious sentiments, 
but if you act consistently, they will respect your prin- 
ciples, and speak well of you. A respectable clergy- 
man and author, who has transacted considerable busi- 
ness with the deceased, remarked to me only two days 


ago, that * in early life he was placed in circumstan- 


ces which unhappily prejudiced him against our de- 
This, said he, I candidly confess contin- 


nomination. 
ued, until I became acquainted with Mr. Lincoln. But 


I found his disposition so amiable, and his ‘conduct as 


a man of business. 
dices were & 77 
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